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Most of these boxes have gone to the siialler towns, wliere the 
work is done chiefly hi one-room rural schools. A few have gone,to 
• city schools, and solne'other Gblmec£ieut“cities are dbiii£ similar 
work in science: . In .Stamforft it is done in,the _ up|)er-gr^des as de¬ 
partmental work by a teaehcrAvltois capablpaml-williirg. In Nor¬ 
walk-it is .carried on-'by room teachers under close supervision-of'* 
.th‘6 higir sehool science, department. In New Haven and Danbury' 
it is in'charge of the normal schools. 

In the'one-room rural schools the work is usually done with all 
classes from about the fourth stage up, reciting together. • In the 
city .schools it is done chiefly in the seventh and eighth .grades, 
though there is no reason tvhy it cannot be profitably-used in low-_ 
er grades,'as it sometimes is. TVo twenty-minute periods a week-' 
are usually-allowed.'though in..die two upper grades tiro periods are 
sometimes longer. The work indicated in ..the booklet could be ex-' 
tended, over two years by some* teachers, while others might go 
through it in one'; in Danbury it covers thVee half-years, with kin¬ 
dred work from - oilier sUbjeets-'in-altornate’half-years. .• 

But this is pioneer effort at a tjiing which holds far niore worth 
than these attenpxts alone are going to bring, out. It is a ^ame ■ 
and a'rbiil loss to our civilization that as a people we know and 
care so little about the interesting and ii<i)iOrtant knowledge that 
is so clc^e at hand. These efforts may fail and the subject die 
out from our schools, but the time will cortic when thought-and- 
'interest lessons based bn ljatural-science will have their established 
place in the common schools of America. 

Project Teaching 1 

PnoF. C. It. Manvv, of the Carnegie Foundation. 

There seems to .be a general impression that project teaching, 
and general science courses are suitable only for grammar schools 
and the early years of the high school. Even.the thigh’ school-teach¬ 
ers themselves speak of the need of a regular Qr-formally organized 
science course for the third Trrrd fmnrtfi- years. So far as I am 
aware, no one has yet-proposed general science courses fbr-the col¬ 
leges and universities. . Yet the work, of all the - research men in 
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the country and tljirwork of the advanced st.udeqts in science is'al- 
ways carried on by the project method and Is successfuHn propor¬ 
tion as the project is really the students own. 

. The same'is true in the .engineering colleges.—Among the pro¬ 
fessional engineers Ihere is'a.very marked denia'nd for what tliey- 
call “general- engineering science'’. It-is pointed ont;4hat_a -man 
-who graduates from .a civil Cnginopring coursc frequently makes 
his success in life in mechaifical'enginegring'or vice versa... -Jt is 
also Jointed-out-that all engineering problems are. essentially pro¬ 
jects and that many of them involve a very wide hlK3w%]ge-.of the 
different fields 1 of .science’. To-be a : successful engineer thus 
involves having-the .ability to tReljle and <blvi; 'pr6jccts efficiently 
and.this ability .is acquired like cvjry other ability by practice and- 
trainlng in doing:-,* It therefore -follows that -.the ■ most - efficient 
training of engineers is likely" to be secured ip those schools in 
which, the project method of instruction is; used most freely. 
j It is difficuit for teachers-to get started will) the project method 
' because it is^so'different from the one by j whick we-were ourselves 
taught. . Professor Dewey has given us ia formula which is very 
valuable if it-is used intelligently, and hot followed too blindly. 
This 'formula may he stated iii this way: The old system oMn- 
struction had for its aim,-first the development of technique on the 
■ground that tills: technique might-at some future time be of use to 
the student. The project" method'teaches technique only'in.-re¬ 
sponse to the personal-need,felt by the student himself. The for¬ 
mulae thus.will run:. 

.Old'ifethoU.:- l-.Tcchniquc -2-? 

New Method : - 1/-bleed 2-Technique. 

Projects 

By J. C. Moore, High'School, Bridgeport', Connecticut. 

Much of tfic science leaching of the past reminds me.o.f a remark 
made bv a'young Chiucsd student of niy .acquaintance. ’ After see¬ 
ing one of liis first games of A m c ri cn nH ia sebal 1, in which Iris school 
■foam vvas-hadly beaten, due to a. number'of Wild' throws, lie was 
called -upon to give, his version of. the dcYeiit. “-VVcN- he /saift 
smiling, “our ,*f aim have only one fault; they, throw the hall where 
Hicre isn’t, anybody.” ■’Much.- of;■wir'-Voicncc, teaching 'is: thrown 
where there isn’t anybody. ' Tn other-.words,; it doesn't reach-it? 



